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pukka about it, and several new ones were entirely so.
A common feature was the use of corrugated iron for
the outer gate with a small inset door just large enough
to let a man pass in and out. The gate could thus
remain closed, an obstacle to cattle but not to man. We
went over two of the pukka houses. The newest
belonged to a Sikh, who complained of enemies in the
village. They coveted his two squares of land, and he
had recently sent a petition to the *Lat Sahib*1 about it.
His house had cost six or seven thousand rupees, a sum
he could afford as he was 'alone' (akela). The front of
the house was adorned with life-size frescoes of a Sahib
and a Memsahib, the latter with a wasp waist and a long
skirt concealing all but two microscopic feet. The main
room had a chimneyless fireplace, which had been put
in entirely for show. Upstairs was a room with a wooden
verandah. Here the owner slept in the hot weather.
Of his two squares he farmed only one, and let the
other to a tenant. Few in the colony farm more than
this, and two pairs of bullocks are required for the
purpose.

The other house had a railing all round the broad
verandah presumably to prevent the cattle from straying
on to it from the courtyard in front. On one of the out-
side walls were two sham windows painted to resemble
the three real ones. On the other hand, the fireplace
inside had a real chimney. This, however, was never
used. The best thing in the room was the cement floor,
which was better than any floor I have ever had in a
bungalow at Lahore, which, however, is not saying
much. One of the rooms had a punkah, and on the
walls were two oleographs of angels bearing children
to heaven through a shiny sky over a western landscape
of village, river, and hill. The Ludhiana Sikhs build
their houses on spacious dignified lines and keep them
remarkably clean, but they have no idea of orderly
internal arrangement. Everything is hugger-mugger,

* The Governor.